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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise noted 
1983 1984 1985 


Domestic Econom 

Population (millions) 13.0 13.4 13.8 
Population growth (°/o) 2.6 3.0 3.0 
GDP in current dollars 2,269.8 2,563.6 3,638.6 
Per capita GDP, current dollars 174.6 191.3 263.7 
GDP in local currency 

(1980=100) °/o change -23.5 -8.3 4.6 
GSP. in local ‘curréney 

(1980=100) °/o change -18.3 -10.0 -7.9 
Consumer Price Index °/o change 29.1 30.3 29.2 


Production and Employment 
Labor force (1,000s) 6700(est ) 6900(est) 7000(est) 


Unemployment (avg. °/o for year) 15(est) 20(est) 20(est) 
Industrial production (local 

currency base, 1980=100)°/o change -19.9 -22.6 -20.5 
Govt. oper. deficit 

as °/o of GDP 16.4 11.3 11.6 


Balance of Payments 
Exports (F.0.B.) 131.6 95.0 81.9 


Imports (C.I.F.) -636.4 -538.6 -452.9 
Trade balance -504.8 ~443.6 -371.0 
Current-account balance -505.3 -476.0 -423.0(est) 
Foreign direct investment (new) 0 0 (est) 
Foreign debt (year end) 1,834 2,388 2,370(est) 
Debt-service paid N.A N.A N.A 
Debt-service owed 188.2 165.3 119.6 
Debt-service ratio as °/o of 
merchandise exports 143.5 173.8 146.0 
Foreign exchange reserves (year end) 59.6 71.1 N.A. 
Average exchange rate for year 40.18 42.44 40.40 
(X=U.S. $1.00) 


Foreign Investment 
Total (cumulative) 200(est) 200(est) 203(est) 
U.S. (cumulative) 35.3(est) 35.3(est) 35.3(est) 
U.S. share (9/0) 17.6(est) 17.6(est) 17.4(est) 


U.S. - Mozambique Trade 
U.S. exports to Mozambique (F.A.S.) 20.0 22.5 55.7 


U.S. imports from Mozambique(C.I.F) -28.5 -23.9 17.4 
Trade balance -8.5 -1.4 38.3 
U.S. share of Mozambican exports (°/o) 21.6 25.2 21.2 
U.S. share of Mozambican imports (°/o) 3.1 4.2 1243 
U.S. bilateral aid 


Economic 9.4 34.8 60.4 
Military 0 0 0 


Principal U.S. exports (1985): agricultural equipment, foodstuffs, used 
clothing. 


Principal U.S. imports (1985): sugar, cashews, tea. 


Sources: Bank of Mozambique, Ministry of Finance, National Directorate of 
Statistics, 





SUMMARY 


During 1985 the Mozambican economy continued to be battered by the 
on-going RENAMO insurgency. Global social product (GSP), the Mozam- 
bican Government's principal measure of economic activity, fell by 
7.9 percent in 1985, following a 19 percent drop in 1984. Export 
earnings continued to decline, and in the important transportation 
sector, the volume of cargo transiting Mozambique decreased for the 
fourth consecutive year. Budget deficits continued to rise, mainly 
because the government allocated increasing resources to prosecuting 
the war. Shortages of non-food consumer goods became more acute, 
and in many areas the cash economy reverted to barter. Mozambique 
remains highly dependent on international food assistance because of 
the lingering effects of drought and social disruption caused by the 
war. Mozambique's difficulties were compounded by the untimely 

death of President Samora Machel in an airplane crash in October, 
1986. 


The Mozambican Government, while officially socialist-oriented, is 
moving towards a mixed economy and has accelerated its pragmatic 

reform program designed to reinvigorate economic activity. The 

Ministry of Industry and Energy has now privatized some two dozen 
light industrial facilities and granted increased management auto- 
my to the firms' directors. In agriculture, price liberalizations 
have contributed to increased supplies of fruits and vegetables in 


urban markets, especially in the capital Maputo. Moreover, the 
Government is negotiating an IMF-backed adjustment program which 
would entail among its provisions further price liberalizations, 
the reduction of budget deficits, and restrictions on credit to 
parastatal organizations. The Government is pressing ahead in its 
efforts to attract vitally-needed foreign investment, and has 
achieved some success, particularly with the British LONRHO Corp. 


Despite its severe economic difficulties, Mozambique represents a 
growing market for American goods and investment. The United States 
annually is one of Mozambique's major trading partners, and in 1985 
bilateral trade totalled $73 million ($55 million in U.S. exports), 
up from $46 million the previous year. Most of Mozambique's pur- 
chases are financed by donor organizations such as the United States 
Agency for International Development (AID), the World Bank and other 
institutions. Moreover, Mozambique offers potentially lucrative 
investment opportunities. Several American firms are investigating 
potential projects in agriculture, fisheries, and minerals develop- 
ment. Commercial opportunities for American companies should 
continue to expand as Mozambique looks increasingly to the West for 
assistance in reversing its steep economic decline. 





PART A - CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Economic Growth: The Mozambican economy continued to decline in 
1985. Measured at constant 1988 prices, the GSP (which excludes 
non-material services) fell by 7.9 percent, following a decline of 
19 percent in 1984. The authorities also calculated gross domestic 
product from the demand side. Adjusting for inflation, according to 
the Government's calculations, GDP expanded by 4.6 percent in 1985. 
(Large increases in public spending, particularly for defense, as 
well as measurement problems, probably account for the divergent 
trends in GSP and GDP.) The GSP is probably the more accurate gauge 
of economic conditions in Mozambique, as it details the large losses 
on the production side. 


try: In 1985 industrial output fell 28 percent in real terms 
to $354 million. (Production in this sector has now declined by 
more than 58 percent since 1981 -- the last year of positive 
growth.) Production in the heavy industry and energy sub-sector 
(electrical power generation, steel products, chemicals, etc.) de- 
creased by 34 percent, light industry and consumer goods (clothing, 
matches, beverages, etc.) by 21 percent and agro-industry by nearly 
15 percent. Mozambique's industrial facilities are plagued by mis- 
management, dilapidated machinery, lack of spare parts and raw mate- 
rials. In many cases the severe shortage of foreign exchange pre- 
vents imports of critically~needed materials. Most plants are now 
operating at around 29 percent of capacity. Import support, princi- 
pally from Norway, Sweden, Holland, and the World Bank, totalling 
some $29 million for 1986, may help to ease the crisis somewhat, but 
unless aid and investment levels increase substantially, the indus- 


trial sector will be hard-pressed to maintain production even at the 
current low levels. 


Mining: The mineral sector has promising potential. Mozambique 
possesses extensive deposits of coal (measured at 19-14 billion 
tons in recoverable quantities), titanium (118 million tons), rare 
earth and metal pegmatites (5-6 million tons) as well as graphite, 
copper, bauxite, gold, bentonite, and marble. Other significant 
deposits include tin, precious and semi-precious stones, and possi- 
bly diamonds, platinum, and chromium. The sector remains largely 
underdeveloped, and actual production is only a small fraction of 
capacity. In some cases output depends on security. The coal in- 
dustry, centered in Tete Province, has been nearly paralized 
because the insurgents have cut the vital rail link to the port of 
Beira. The pegmatite (principally beryl, microlite and tantalite) 


mines are located in Zambezia Province, and have been attacked on 
several occasions by RENAMO. 


In 1985 mineral production declined 35 percent (in value) to $3.4 
million. Coal production fell to only 20 thousand tons, down from 





197 thousand tons in 1984. Production of high value microlite and 
tantalite fell to six and four tons, compared to 19 and seven tons 
respectively in 1984. Small amounts of bauxite, bentonite, beryl, 


copper concentrate, feldspar, gemstones, kaolin, and marble were 
also produced in 1985. 


ries: In 1985 commercial agriculture produc- 
tion increased in real terms by one percent (to $69 million) -- the 
second consecutive year of positive growth, however slight. Mozam- 
bique's world famous cashew sector continued its modest recovery. 
In 1983 commercial production of cashews plunged to an all-time low 
of 18 thousand tons because of disease that affected thousands of 
trees, insecurity in many production areas and lack of incentive 
goods available for peasant gatherers. The recovery, which started 
in 1984, continued last year when production reached 39 thousand 
tons. (In 1981 Mozambique produced 98 million tons of cashews.) 
Improved security in harvest areas of Inhambane and Nampula Provin- 
ces, as well as provision of consumer goods to farmers (much of it 
donated by France), accounted for the increased output. Commercial 
production of citrus and horticultural products also increased in 
1985, by seven thousand and 14 thousand tons respectively. The 34 
thousand tons of horticultural fruits and vegetables were the most 
produced since independence, and appeared to vindicate the Govern- 
ment's reform policy of decontrolled prices and support to small- 
scale family farmers. Price liberalizations also led to increased 
commercial production of citrus, which reached 31,598 tons, up from 
24,699 tons in 1984. Conversely, production of cereals (rice and 
corn) fell in 1985 to 77 thousand tons (compared to over 199 thou- 
sand tons in 1984). Lack of fuel, fertilizers, insecticides and in 
some cases seeds, combined to hamper production. In addition, 
RENAMO insurgents destroyed a large number of state marketing board 
(AGRICOM) trucks. In agriculturally-rich Tete Province for ex- 
ample, AGRICOM had only six trucks operational at the end of 1985. 
Meanwhile, production of tea plummeted 58 percent mainly because of 
poor security in production areas of Zambezia Province. Poor secu- 
rity also accounted for the continued decline (71 percent) in cot- 
ton production, centered in Nampula Province. 


Production of seafood (fish and shrimp) increased by one percent in 
value to over $35 million (at constant prices) in 1985. The fish 
catch alone reached a Mozambican record 14,798 tons in 1985. Pro- 
duction of shrimp increased by one thousand tons in 1985. The im- 
proved performance in fisheries resulted from the growing number of 
foreign vessels -- Japanese, Spanish, Soviet, South African and 
East German -- operating out of Mozambican ports. 


Rail and Port Services: Mozambique's rail network (CFM) and ports 
provide outlets to the sea for neighboring Malawi, Zimbabwe, Swazi- 
land, and the Transvaal of South Africa. Transit fees are an 





important source of revenue for Mozambique. Unfortunately, the vol- 
ume of rail and port traffic continues to decline because of in- 
surgent sabotage, technical difficulties, and South African diver- 
sion of third country traffic away from the port of Maputo. In 

1985 CFM transported 2.9 million tons of goods (of which 2.2 mil- 
lion tons consisted of international cargo), down 22 percent from 
1984. Meanwhile, port tonnage fell to 4.5 million (of which 4 mil- 
lion was international freight), a decrease of 13 percent from 1984. 
The volume of rail and port cargo in 1985 was the lowest since Mo- 
zambique's independence in 1975. However, the Mozambican and Zimba- 
bwean Governments, along with the private sectors in both countries, 
have organized an international project which is rehabilitating the 
key rail link between Beira and Mutare in Zimbabwe. The first phase 
of the project, involving upgrading of the railway and port facili- 
lities, may be completed by early 1987. This will increase the 
capacity of the line by a couple of million tons annually. In ad- 
dition, a major rehabilitation project is continuing on the northern 
Nacala rail line to Malawi, and the Government plans to begin a 
similar project on the Limpopo line to Zimbabwe as well. 


Budget: Mozambique continues to register sizeable deficits in the 
national budget, mainly because of increased outlays for defense. 
The 1986 current budget projected total expenditures of $642 mil- 
lion and revenue of $469 million for a deficit of $173 million, an 
increase of $18 million over 1985. The Government claims to have 
adopted a "war economy" and defense spending accounts for 42 per- 
cent ($269 million) of expenditures in 1986, up 9 percent from 
1985. Actual expenditures due to the war are probably higher. The 
Government has projected investment expenditures in 1986 at $365 
million -- $113 million more than in 1985. The investment budget 
is covered entirely by foreign donors, and encompasses a wide range 
of development projects. These include, for example, construction 
of multipurpose dams in southern Mozambique (total cost of over $500 
million) and rehabilitation of the rail lines and ports. 


rade a : The economy continues to 
register severe imbalances in the foreign trade sector. In 1985 
export earnings covered only 18 percent of imports, virtually the 
same ratio for the previous year (although the deficit decreased in 
absolute terms from $443 million to $371 million). 


Export earnings declined a further 14 percent in 1985, falling to 
$82 million -- a new record low for post-independence Mozambique. 
The country remains dependent on exports of a few commodities and 
cash crops. Manufactured exports are now virtually nil. Shrimp 
remained Mozambique's leading export product by value in 1985. 
Earnings totalled $35.7 million (43.5 percent of total exports), an 
increase of $7.5 million over 1984. Cashews continued as the coun- 
try's second leading export product by value in 1985, earning $12.3 





million, a decline of nearly 28 percent from the previous year. In 
spite of increased domestic production, the volume of cashews ex- 
ported fell by one thousand tons, mainly because of a shortage of 
Spare parts for processing plants. Nine of the country's 14 plants 
are currently out of action. Sugar ($7.3 million), cotton ($5.7 
million), and copra ($5.4 million) rounded out the top five in 
export earnings. Mozambique's leading trade partners on the export 
side in 1985 were Spain, the United States, Japan, and East Germany. 
The import bill totalled $453 million in 1985, down from $539 mil- 
lion in 1984, and $636 million in 1983. Consumer goods (mostly 
foodstuffs) accounted for 39 percent of total imports in 1985, fol- 
lowed by raw materials (38 percent), capital equipment (12 per- 
cent), and spare parts (ll percent). The continued preponderance 

of consumer goods in the composition of imports reflects the greatly 
reduced domestic production since 19898, when raw materials accounted 
for 48 percent of total purchases. (Almost all of the country's im- 
ports currently are financed by donor grants or generous credit 
terms.) In 1985 Mozambique's largest supplier was the Soviet Union, 
followed by the United States, South Africa, France, and Italy. 


At the end of 1985, Mozambique's current account deficit was an 
estimated $423 million, down from $476 million in 1984. In recent 
years this deficit has contracted, mainly because the sharp reduc- 
tion in imports has compensated for declining transit earnings and 
workers’ remittances -- two major sources of foreign exchange. In 
1985 this pattern continued, although the reduction in remittances 
of Mozambican miners employed in South Africa apparently was not as 
severe as forecasted because of increased hirings. In 1984 the 
Miners remitted $55 million, and the Government predicted a reduc- 
tion in earnings of 24 percent for 1985, due to the depreciation of 
the South African rand. 


In 1984 the overall balance of payments deficit reached a record 
$422 million, due in large part to substantial deterioration in the 
capital account. Gross borrowings declined while amortization pay- 
ments increased by 21 percent to $398 million. The capital account 
registered its first deficit -- $73 million -- in 1984. According 
to the Government's preliminary estimates, the overall deficit con- 
tracted to $378 million in 1985, mainly because of a decrease in 
amortization payments. 


The overall deficit was financed in 1984 by a Paris Club agreement 
which rescheduled $259 million of foreign debt (to June 1985) and 
accumulation of arrears. Some $318 million of principal and 
interest fell due in 1985, with this followed by $497 million in 
1986, $325 million in 1987, and $272 million in 1988. 





In the face of this unfavorable debt profile, the Government re- 
ceived a small favor in early 1986 when Sweden forgave Mozambique's 
bilateral commercial debt of approximately $18 million. (In addi- 
tion, Rumania rescheduled approximately $49 million of Mozambique's 
bilateral debt.) A vital second Paris Club rescheduling, however, 
hinges on an agreement between the IMF and the Government on a 
structural adjustment program. 


Reforms Continue: The Government's economic reform program has 
picked up steam. Since 1985 some two dozen state-run industrial 
plants nationwide have been turned over to the private sector.The 
list of firms ranges from a water pump factory in Maputo to a 
furniture manufacturer in Chimoio, Manica Province. In early 1986 
the Government achieved a major coup when it convinced a private 
Portuguese firm to reassume management control of the IMA steel 
plant outside of Maputo. (In addition, late last year the Govern- 
ment turned over the entire cotton sector in Nampula Province to a 
private Portuguese conglomerate.) Moreover, labor regulations have 
been liberalized. In June 1986 the People's Assembly (parliament) 
enacted a comprehensive labor law which diminished the power of the 
state in the workplace, increased the autonomy of firms, and freed 
up labor. For example, both public and private companies can now 
fire workers without having to obtain permission from the Govern- 
ment. Also, government authorization is no longer needed for 
workers to change employers. 


The Government's pragmatic attitude has also fostered a collabora- 


tive relationship with the IMF. The Government is considering im- 
plementing IMF-proposed structural adjustment measures including 
further price liberalizations, reduced budget deficits, and restric- 
tions on credit to parastatal organizations. The Fund is also pro- 
viding technical assistance to the Bank of Mozambique and the 
Ministry of Finance. 


Foreign Investment Matters; The Government has launched a concer- 
ted effort to attract foreign capital. In August 1984 it released 

a liberalized foreign investment code which authorized investment 

in Mozambique by foreign firms exclusively, by joint venture with 
the Mozambican Government, or with domestic private firms. The code 
also guarantees the right to repatriate profits, and offers incen- 
tives for investments in certain sectors of the economy, as well as 
for enterprises that increase exports and/or substitute for imports. 
In July 1986 the People's Assembly passed two laws designed in large 
part to benefit potential investors. The first extended the initial 
leashold period for private use of land, both agricultural and in- 
dustrial, from 15 to 58 years. The second, the Mining Law, offici- 
ally authorizes private individuals and companies, domestic or 
foreign to undertake mineral sector investments. 





The Government's program to encourage foreign investment is now 
yielding results. In early 1986 the British multinational corpora- 
tion LONRHO formed a mixed company (LOMACO) with the Mozambican 
Government. LOMACO now produces cotton (for export) in Sofala Pro- 
vince as well as citrus and other foodstuffs in Maputo and Gaza Pro- 
vinces. (LOMACO's activities will be financed in part by the World 
Bank's International Finance Corp.) Meanwhile, the Government has 
given a green light to an association of American investors to 
pursue a rice farming project in Zambezia Province. Other American 
firms are considering opportunities in agricultural projects in 
southern Mozambique, and a number of Zimbabwean firms are investiga- 
ting potential projects in Manica Province. 


In the minerals sector an American firm signed a joint ven- 

ture agreement with the Government in October 1986 for production 

of titanium dioxide from heavy sand deposits on the Zambezia coast- 
line. LONRHO has formed a joint venture with the Government and is 
now prospecting for gold in Manica Province. In addition, the 
Zimbabwean firm E.C. Meikle has been extracting bauxite in Manica 

on a royalty basis since 1985. Also, an Italian firm is considering 
forming a joint venture with the Government for production of marble 
from vast quarries in Cabo Delgado Province, and American and Japa- 
nese firms are eyeing additional titanium deposits in Zambezia, 
Sofala, and Nampula Provinces. 


PART B- IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Commercial interest between the United States and Mozambique is ex- 
panding, in large part because of the latter's formal decision in 
1983 to pursue cooperation with "all countries" -- a clear indica- 


cation of dissatisfaction with excessive reliance in the Eastern 
bloc. 


Trade between the two countries grew substantially in 1985. Amer- 
ican exports to Mozambique reached $55 million, up from $22.5 mil- 
lion in 1984. Mozambique's exports to the United States totalled 

$18 million, compared to $23.9 million 1984. (The American trade 

surplus was the first of the decade). Mozambique's principal im- 

ports from the United States in 1985 were foodstuffs, agricultural 
equipment, and clothing. Sugar and cashews continued to be Mozam- 
bique's leading exports to the U.S. 


Donor organizations, principally the United States Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID), finance the bulk of Mozambique's 
purchases from the United States. In September 1984 AID signed a 
bilateral assistance agreement with the Government of Mozambique. 
Since then the agency has procured and delivered $12.7 million in 
agricultural equipment (tractors, trucks, irrigation equipment, 
tools, fertilizers, etc.) to Mozambique. In addition, AID is also 
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committed to deliver $48 million in grain to Mozambique over the 
next years as part of the P.L. 489 Title I Program. AID is also 
furnishing $5.5 million for rail line rehabilitation. This will 
involve procurement of some $2 million in railroad equipment. 

Among other donors, the World Bank last year provided a $45 million 
line of credit for economic rehabilitation. Two American firms won 
contracts under this program for supply of irrigation pumps and 
nylon cord for tires. (The Bank and the Mozambican Government 
currently are negotiating a second credit of $48 million.) Develop- 
ment projects financed by other donors also offer opportunities for 
exports of agricultural and forestry equipment, port and rail equip- 
ment, telecommunications technology, and light industrial machinery 
and spare parts. Upcoming major projects include the rehabilitation 
of the transportation corridor (including road, railway, and oil 
pipeline) from the port of Beira to the Zimbabwean border. So far 
donors have pledged $138 million for the project, and the Govern- 
ment eventually hopes to secure commitments of over $699 million. 

If fully realized, the Beira corridor project would result in numer- 
ous opportunities for sales of rail, port, and other transportation 
equipment. 


The Mozambican Government's attitude on foreign investment is high- 
ly favorable and American investors in particular are welcome. This 
point was emphasized during a trade mission to Maputo led by ex- 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird in April 1985 and again during 

the late Mozambican President Machel's visit to the United States 
the following September. Moreover, Mozambique has an investment 
incentive agreement with OPIC (Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation). 


Potentially lucrative investment opportunities exist in agricul- 
ture, minerals extraction, fisheries, forestry, petroleum and natu- 
ral gas exploration and development, and hydroelectric power gener- 
ation. A number of American firms currently are investigating 
opportunities in fisheries, mining, agriculture, and natural gas 
development. In addition, the Exxon Corp. sank an exploratory oil 
well in northern Mozambique in April 1986, and Amoco conducted off- 
shore tests in late 1985. Mozambique's severe shortage of foreign 
exchange, the continued insecurity in some parts of the country- 
side, and a shortage of skilled managerial and technical personnel 
are all hindrances, but investors will find their Mozambican 
counterparts hospitable and eager to conduct business. 





xporting? Thinking about it? There’s really no 
easy way around the commitment and hard work it 
takes, but here are 10 keys to making your 
international marketing decisions easier and faster. 

The international trade experts at the U.S. 
Department of Commerce know that researching 
your best overseas markets is critical for exporting 
success. That’s why they’re offering you the 
following export services: 


go Export Statistics Profiles. Show U.S. ee 


export demand, sales trends, and in-depth International 
highlights most successful products in overseas Reports in an easy-to-read format. 
markets. | ~= International Market Information. 
a Export Overview. Highlights the Ex aa Focuses on special or unique market 
; Statistics Profile in an easy-to-rea conditions and new trade opportunities. 
‘orma 


t. 
By Country, Trade Statistics. Detail US. eet ee 
exports for the last 5 years in individual Te ports and detailed statistics dealing with 

my sons oe Se Shovid most promising markets for your industry. 
Wr ad inigent Gath ta melee Export List Service. 

yo i fe oahu and countries g Lists names of potential customers, 
— addresses, telephone numbers, telexes, contacts, 

sy International Market Research Reports. Product or service speciality, year established, 

MS Provide information ms market <m, and — size. 4 ; 
trade barriers, market size and trends, forecast ny Comparison Shopping. Gives a report o 
demand, market share figures, best-selling your product’s comparative salability in 
products, and end-users. a particular foreign market. 


What you pay 
Prices for these low-cost services vary. Send in the attached 
coupon for more information. 


(] Please send me more information on the () Please have a Trade 
following export market information services Specialist contact me 
(indicate by number). . with more information. 


“ae 
¢ ompany Telephone 
Address 

These services are provided by DOC’s 

U.S. and Foreign Commercial! Service, City State 

. your global network of trade MAIL TO: U.S. Department of Commerce 

professionals. International Trade Administration 
U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 


P.O. Box 14207 
Washington, DC 20044 





The U.S. Government Wants 
You to be Well Informed 
About Foreign Investment 


That is why the U.S. Department of Commerce monitors 
foreign direct investment in the United States. Its Office of 
Trade and Investment Analysis identifies foreign interests and 
other data relating to size, location, and industry sector of 
individual foreign direct investment transactions. 


For the low price of $23.00, you can have ten complete years 
of valuable data in the three convenient-to-use tabular for- 
mats of Foreign Direct Investment in the United States: Com- 
pleted Transactions, 1974-1983. For this one price, you will 
obtain foreign direct investment data by source country (Vol. 
1), by industry sector (Vol. Il), and by state location (Vol. 
lll). Each volume also includes an analysis of trends and 
developments in foreign direct investment transactions in the 
United States during the covered ten-year period. 


So don’t delay, send for your set today! 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
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at $23.00 per set. S/N 003-009-00458-6. _—__ ae ae 
Name—First, Last 
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